CIVILIZATION   AND   DISEASE

guiltless victim of secret powers which are recognized and warded
off by the medicine man.

If we proceed to a still higher stage and examine conditions in
the Semitic civilizations of the ancient Orient, we encounter the
opinion that the sick man is by no means an innocent victim but is
rather one who through pain is making atonement for his sins. Dis-
ease then becomes a punishment for sin. We encounter this view
in Babylonia, and it is clearly expressed in the Old Testament.
God, we are told, has revealed his law: all who follow it in piety
will live in happiness, but those who transgress it will be punished.
Disease and suffering are inflicted by way of chastisement, in
retribution for the sins of the individual, of his parents, or even of
his clan. This was a concept of pitiless logic and of the clearest
simplicity. In view of so implacable a doctrine, a figure such as that
of the righteous Job suffering unrighteously was all the more
tragic.

Where such a view prevailed, the sick man found himself bur-
dened with a certain amount of odium. He suffered, but it was be-
lieved that he suffered deservedly. His disease proclaimed his sin
for all to see. He was branded, and socially isolated in a particularly
severe way. Disease, however, was not only a punishment; it was
also an atonement for guilt, and thus a redemption.

The position of the sick man in the classical age of Greek society
was quite different. The Greek world was a world of the healthy
and sound. To the Greek of the 5th century B. c. and long there-
after health appeared as the highest good. Disease, therefore, was
a great curse. The ideal man was the harmonious being, perfectly
balanced in body and soul, noble and beautiful. Disease, by remov-
ing him from this plane of perfection, made of him an inferior
being. The sick man, the cripple and the weakling could expect
consideration from society only so long as their condition was ca-
pable of improvement The most practical course to take with a
weakling was to destroy him, and this was done frequently enough.